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Thirteenth Meeting of the Latin Club 

CHANGE OF PLACE 

The thirteenth regular meeting of The New 
York Latin Club is called for Saturday, De- 
cember 3, at \2 M, in the Hotel St Denis, cor- 
ner of Broadway and Eleventh Street, New 
York. Professor John C Rolfe of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will address the club. 
The subject will be announced later. All 
persons who are interested, whether teachers 
of Latin or not, are cordially invited to be 
present. The plan is to serve luncheon at 12 
M, promptly, so that there shall be no delay. 
The address will follow the luncheon, and ad- 
journment will occur about 2 P M, thus leaving 
the afternoon still unbroken, for those who at- 
tend. Please send a postal card at once to the 
Sec'y, Mr A L Hodges, 309 W 101 st, N Y, 
if you intend to be present, so that we may 
inform Mr Taylor, the proprietor of the hotel, 
how many to expect. Please attend to this at 
once. 

The subject of Professor Rolfe's address 
will be "Extracts from a Teacher's Note- 
Book". 

The price of the luncheon will be 75 cents 
to members, $1.00 to others. A ticket entitling 
a member to the three luncheons of the year 
can be secured of the Secretary in advance for 
S2.00. 

Out-of-town teachers ma}' find it con- 
venient to be in the city on the day announced. 
Information as to the conditions of member- 
ship in The Latin Club can be had at this meet- 
ing, or by referring to Nos 3 and 10 of The 
Latin Leaflet, or by addressing the Secre- 
tary- 

H H BICE, President 
A L HODGES, Secretary 



How Shall We Mark the "Scansion"? 

Professor Knapp in his address recently 
published in the Leaflet touches upon two 
difficulties that the Latin teacher encounters in 
the work of the class room. The first is the 
use of the terms "long''* and '"short" with ref- 
erence to syllable quantity as well as to vowel 
quantity. His remedy would be to call a long 
syllable "heavy" and a short one "light". 
Whatever the merits of the suggestion, it 
hardly seems feasible so long as all the gram- 
mars, even the latest, keep to the old nomen- 
clature. Experience moreover seems to prove 
that it is possible by a little careful explana- 
tion duly emphasized and opportunely re- 
iterated to make students apprehend the mean- 
ing and use of the terms "long syllable" and 
"short syllable" in contradistinction to "long 
vowel" and "short vowel". 

Furthermore this first difficulty will to a 
great extent be obviated if we can remove the 
second, which is due to the prevalent method 
of marking the "scansion". The beginner is 
carefully taught, or should be at least, to place 
the macron over the long vowel whenever he 
writes a Latin word. This practice he follows 
in the lessons of the first year and in all the 
composition work of the succeeding years, 
until he comes to feel that a long vowel differs 
from the corresponding short vowel both in 
form and power, just as omega differs from 
omicron, for example. But now upon taking 
up the study of Vergil our carefully trained 
student is told to put the macron over the long 
syllable even when it has a short vowel. This 
procedure naturally obliterates all distinction 
between syllable quantity and vowel quantity, 
and Professor Knapp is quite right in regard- 
ing it as a pernicious practice. He proposes 
therefore the introduction of a new symbol. 
However, cui bono? By a very simple device 
all confusion may be avoided, and that too 
without the multiplication of symbols. 

Let the macron and breve be used to indicate 
syllable quantity, but let them be placed under- 
neath the line, and thus leave the vowel marks 
undisturbed. The opening line of the Aeneid 
then would take the following form: 
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Arum vi|r«mque cajnd || Trd\]ae qulipripius 

abloris. 
Or, if Horace is the author under considera- 
tion or any other Latin poet, in like manner 
let the metrical scheme be written under the 
line. This has been my practice for years, and 
it has proven entirely satisfactory. 
Lawrence University, Appleton. Wis. 

Ellsworth David Wright 



The Magical Papyri, a Source for Our 
Knowledge of Ancient Life 

The Magical Papyri cannot be said to be- 
long to that group of startling finds with 
which the last decade of the nineteenth cent- 
ury has made us familiar. They were known 
already in the first decades, but have lain 
neglected. Profiting, however, by the recent 
great discoveries they have aroused an new 
interest, though this is confined, as yet, to a 
rather small circle. But they offer a prom- 
ising field for research, especially to younger 
scholars. The following sketch should be 
viewed as intended to stimulate the work in 
this field of Greek literature, if literature it 
can be called. 

When Diocletian, in 296 A D, had defeated 
the rebellious Egyptians — so Suidas tells us — 
he-gave the order to burn all the magical, and 
alchymistic, books of the country. This notice 
serves to show, first, the great extent to which 
such literature was current in the country of 
the Nile, which since the oldest times had been 
the hot-bed of superstition and of mystico- 
theological speculation. The words of Suidas 
explain, furthermore, why these papyri have 
been found in tombs. For the inhabitants of 
Egypt looked upon their inviolate graveyards 
as the best safety vaults, where fore these dan- 
gerous documents found here a refuge during 
the times of the persecution, together with 
thousands of legal and private papers. A rest- 
ing place all the more appropriate as the 
guardian spirits, to whose care they were en- 
trusted, were so often, and so fervently, in- 
voked in them. The uncanny feeling, also, 
with which the unlucky heir of such a "hand- 
book" must have regarded his unwelcome 



treasure, must have contributed towards the 
desire of hiding it where it properly belonged, 
viz, with those divinities to whom so much of 
its contents was devoted. 

From the standpoint of the literary critic 
it must be conceded that the value of the mag- 
ical books is almost nil. The only interest 
which they can awaken in the soul of the 
philologist is that of dialectic and metrical pe- 
culiarities ; and here they only bear out what 
other documents and inscriptions have shown 
long ago, namely the inability of the Greco- 
Egyptian to distinguish the "orders" of the 
mutes, and the complete loss of feeling for 
correct quantities, a loss increased in the case 
of the papyrus poets by the necessitv to crowd 
their confused thought into the bonds of a 
limited verse. Messrs Wessely, Dieterich, and 
Kenyon, have said almost everything that can 
be said on this score. 

Lip to this time the attention bestowed 
upon these remains of ancient life has been al- 
most exclusively given to the religious side of 
their contents, of which more hereafter, and 
even there it has been the aim of the scholars, 
less to give a picture of the beliefs of the 
authors, than to speculate about the sources of 
doctrinal details, and about the ramifications 
by which the papyri are connected with that 
great movement within the life of the early 
Church known as Gnosis. This paper, on the 
other hand, will contemplate our documents as 
witnesses for the life of the period to which 
they belong, without, of course, going into 
petty details. 

But what is the period to which these books 
belong? If Diocletian had succeeded in com- 
pletely destroying, not only the books existing 
in 296, but also the hankering for supernat- 
ural power to which they owed their origin, 
we should have a convenient "terminus ante 
quern". As it is, however, any assignment of 
time must, necessarily, be indefinite. It must 
suffice here to state that, roughly speaking, 
the years 150 to 389 of our era, or the time 
from Hadrian's death to the final destruction 
of the Serapeum in Alexandria, will give the 
approximate limits of this kind of literature. 

This, of course, does not exclude the higher, 
or lower, age of the component parts. To use 
a modern illustration, the papyri originated 
much in the same manner as our cook books. 
Single charms, actions, incantations, were cur- 
rent long before some one gathered them into 
one book. Even, after this collection was 



